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RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
BY 8S. M. JANNBY. 

The progress of the sou! in spiritual knowl 
edge is referred to by the Apostle Paul in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, xiii. 11, where he 
says, “‘ When I was a child I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” 

All who have noticed the sports of children 
must have observed how earnestly they engage 
in them, and how greatly they prize toys that, 
to persons of mature age, appear to bave no in- 
trinsic value; such things, however, are appro- 
priate for them ; serving to invigorate the body, 
tg exercise the organs of sense, and, in some 
degree, to develope the intellect. In like man- 
ner, most of the objects sought for by men and 
women who are earnestly engaged in acquiring 
temporal possessions, appear, when compared 
with the riches of Christ’s kingdom, to be as 
unworthy of the care of an immortal being as 
the toys of childhood. These things, however, 
have their appropriate use, while kept in subor- 
dination to the great end of our being. 

When we look around and observe how admi- 
rably the world on which we are placed is adapt- 
ed to supply all that is needfal for the body, 
and how the efforts required for this purpose 
contribute to physical health and intellectual 
development, we are led to adore the goodness 
of that Almighty Being who placed us here to 
train us for a higher sphere by exercise and 


suffering, to make us partakers of the Divine 
nature, and ¢o secure for us eternal happiness. 
In order to attain this glorious end, we must 
“put away childish things,” not pursuing 
pleasure for its own sake, nor placing our affee- 
tions upon toys that have no intrinsic value, 
but endeavoring to use this world as not abus- 
ing it, for the fashion of this world passeth 
away. 

When we consider how brief is the term of 
this life, even when extended to its utmost 
limit, and how immeasurable is the life to come, 
it seems surprising that any rational bein 
should be engrossed with the cares of time ad 
entirely forgetful of eternity. A grain of sand 
taken from the globe we inhabit, a drop of 
water abstracted from the ocean, are but faint 
emblems ofthe infinite disparity between time 
to us here, and the eternity of happiness or mis- 
ery that awaits us in the world of spirits. But 
although life is transient, it is doubtless suffi- 
cient for the purpose intended if we apply our- 
selves with diligence to the performance of its 
duties, which is the only way to secure perma- 
nent happiness. 

The prayer of our Lord on behalf of his. fol- 
lowers was not that they should be taken out of 
the world, but that they should be kept from 
the evil. They who think to escape temptation 
and to perfect their spiritual nature by retirin 
from the companionship of men, will find evi 
thoughts intruding upon them in the ceil 
of the recluse no leas than in the thor- 
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Oaghfares of commerce, and they will suffer; appearing pleasant to the natural mind, are not 
great loss from having no field for the exercise | best for us, in the similitude of offence from the © 
of their domestic and social affections, without: eye. ‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
which the character cannot be perfected. | it out, and cast it from thee.’ To pluck out 
“This,” says an eminent author,* “is avery | the eye or cut off the hand is attended with 
important principle for consideration in the sharp pain; and how precious is the instruction 
present day. There isa growing tendency to look | thus opened to us, that we may not faint un- 
on a life of contemplation and retirement, of|der the most painful trials, but put our trust 
separation from all earthly ties,—in a word, |ia Him; even in Him who sent an angel to feed 
asceticism,—as the higher life. Let us‘under- ; Elijah in the wilderness ; who fed a multitude 
stand that God has so made man, that ordimar- | with a few barley loaves; and is now a3 atten- 
ily he who lives alone leaves part of his heart | tive to the wants of his people as ever.” 
uncultivated ; for God made man for domestic] The ming that is fully impressed with these 
life. He who would be wiser than his Maker | considerations cannot be content to lead an in- 
is only wise in appearance. He who cultivates | active life, when power and opportunity for 
one part of his nature at the expense} usefulness are afforded; but will joyfully en- 
of the rest, has not produced a perfect | gage in the service of Him whose right it is to 
man, but an exaggeration. It is easy in silence | rule in our hearts, and who has conferred pre- 
end solitude for the hermit to be abstracted cious gifts adapted to promote our happiness, 
from all humen interests and hopes, to be dead | and to glorify His name on earth. 


to honor, dead to pleasure. But then the sym-| «For human souls the course how clear! 
pathies which make a man with men—how Weile they pursue the path of duty, 
shall they grow? He is not the highest Chris-| Like planets moving in their sphere 
tian who lives alone and single, but he who, Of heavenly beauty. 
whether single or married, lives superior to this Oh! then let not the soul stand still, 
earth ; he who in the midst of domestic cares, While all creation is in motion, 
petty anpoyances or daily vexations, can still be Bet by pee et 
calm, and serene, and sweet. This is real un- . . : ? 
worldliness ; and in. comparison with this, the = while on tte probation here, 

aie acid. de . » attentive mind His law is learning, 
mere hermit’s life is easy indeed.” Still, to a higher, nobler sphere, 

In order to promote our spiritual powers, Its thoughts are turning.” 


all the propensities and desires of our nature ——-—— | 
must be kept in subordination to the privciple} A Friend who is seeking health and recrea- 


of spiritual life, and then, this Divine Power, | ,- : 
like the leaven that a woman hid in three ining edieer ian Aenagedegpaaalat in 


measures of meal, until the whole was leavened, | where her lot in life has been cast, th us writes 
will bring the ‘corporeal, the intellectual and | to one of the Editors :— 
the moral nature into conformity with itself. “[ thought of you at our late Quarterly 
That eminent servant of the Most High, John | Meeting, and gladly would have shared your 
Woolman, has left an excellent treatise entitled, | cheer, whether sparse or abundant, but I seemed 
“Considerations on the true harmony of man- | too far off to partake, unless it had been a spe- 
kind,” one chapter of which relates to “ Serv-| cial duty. I believe I have a chronic love for 
ing the Lord in our outward employments.” | the attendance of meetings, particularly those 
“Our Holy Shepherd,” he says, “to encourage | of our own Yearly Meeting. It is a pleas- 
his flock in firmness and perseverance, reminds | ure that has never diminished with the indul- 
them of his love for them. As the Father | gence—and I have often queried why it was so. 
hath loved me, so have I loved you, continue I know the Heavenly Father dwelleth not ex- 
ye in my love. And in another place he gra-|clusively in temples made with hands, and is 
ciously points out the danger of departing there- | often as acceptably worshipped in our own dwell- 
from by going into unsuitable employments; | ings; yet I seldom fail to realize the promise 
this he represents under the similitude of of-|fulfilled—‘ Where two or three are gathered 
fence from that useful, active member, the|in my name, there am I in the midst.’— 
hand; and to fix the instruction the deeper,|I have sometimes thought it might be because 
names the right hand. ‘If thy right hand of-| I was an empty vessel, susceptible of receiving 
fend thee, cut it off and east it from thee.’ If good from others; and I think I can under- 
thou feelest offence in thy employment, hum-| stand the view sometimes expressed of the spir- 
bly follow Him who leads unto all truth, and | itual current circulating from vessel to vessel. 
is a strong and faithful friend to those who are|I am also more apt to be edified by short ser- 
resigned to him.” mons. Ina redundance of words, the mind is 
“‘ Again, he points out those things which, | sometimes so burdened that it receives no tan- 
gible impressions, while a few words fitly 
* Robertson’s Lectures on the Corinthians. spoken are like apples of gold.” 
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the benefit of his counsels and labors in its behalf. 
In some way, if he be a Christian man, he must 
feel that the community has a right to share his 


THE SELFISHNESS OF CULTURE. 
A distinguished gentleman not long ago said 
in reply to the question why he did not attend 

















church, that his feelings were almost always so} best thought, and come into communion with 
hurt by some parts of the service, that he deemed | the fulness of his soul’s life. And that fastidi- 
: it more harmful than helpful, and so avoided | ousness which refuses its companionship and 
; the church from principle. Another eminent | sympathy in the public religious service, may 
t layman was lately reported to profess himself|seek to screen itself by complaint of short- 
unable to find it worth while to attend, such | comings in the presentation of religion there, 
; was the intellectual bareness and poverty, the} but can hardly fail to be itself convicted of 
2 meagreness of the thought presented, the lack of | wanting that generous spirit which, next to the 
culture and exact scholarship. The frequency | Spirit of Holiness, is the life of the church, 
8 of similar expressions suggests the inquiry|and which, in default of all other returns, 
: whether refinement of taste and the niceties of | would never fail to reward its possessor for 
r culture, may not be carried so far, as to deaden | every service it inspires.— Christian Register. 
. those sympathies which bind men together, and ; 
0 destroy all generous flow of warm emotion. At] It isa great thing even to look towards God 
“ all events it would seem that the excess of the} with feelings of humility and faith. It is a 
p critical and speculative spirit isolates men in| much greater to find him, encouraged by these 
their methods of thought and speech, and by | solicitations of humble faith, approaching nearer 
making them solitary, is in great danger of|and nearer, in the mild radiance of a reconciled 
making them selfish. We have long been told | divinity; melting away and removing, at every 
that our form of religious faith could not reach | step of his approach, some envelopment of sel- 
down to the masses, that it was too thoughtful, | fishness, until the doors of every faculty being 
scholarly and simple, to attract and move the | open, He enters his own purified temple and be- 
common mind. Now, it secms that we are not | comes its everlasting centre.— Upham. 
intellectual enough, not sufficiently in good taste Sentilles 
to satisfy the culture and estheticism of the age. SOCIAL EMULATION. 
The children we have nourished and brought up} A writer in the Christian Examiner of Fifth 
in the very bo som of refinement, io the clearest at- month last thus treats of social emulation; “a 
mosphere of intellectualism, have rebelled against ees - ee 
us, and it would seem wise, instead of heeding| ™°tive,”’ to quote his own words, “to which 
\- their cry for further indulgence in the same di-| the strength and weakness, the safety and dan- 
yy rection, to ask if too fastidious attention to| ger of our American’ life are largely due;—a 
2 critical correctness and exact propricty in Our) motive never before so active and wide-spread- 
ee services, have not begotten the very ing in its operation as now and here.” Eps, 
endency we deplore. ; 
ly When the spirit of criticism or the desire} Nowhere in a young prosperous country, un- 
ur for mental entertainment is allowed to come in| crowded, with undeveloped and unlimited re- 
ed and destroy the purpose of worship, and the} sources, could this principle have the sway it 
- sense of fellowship in the Spirit, it is very ques-| possesses among ourselves. In older nations, 
or tionable whether a man be not spiritually morbid | emulations are confined within narrow bounds. 
se and diseased. That a mere scientist or intellec- | A certain spirit of contentment, born of circum- 
A8- tual epicure should sometimes yawn and turn | stauces that promise but doubtful prizes to am- 
al- away is not surprising, but that men claiming | bition or rewards to effort, captivates the heart 
30. to have interest in Christian truth,.and heart in} weary with observing the restlessness and for- 
x all enterprises for the spiritual help and uplift-| ward-pashing desires of our own people. But 
s ing of the world, should turn away from the | where this moderation or contentment prevails, 
ll. charch because it is intellectually inadequate, or} we find feeble and dispirited energies, una- 
ise not wholly agreeable to every fastidious taste, is] wakened or drowsy powers, and a fixed medi- 
ed most remarkable. [t is sheer selfishaess. QOnjoority of affairs. Old abuses go uncured. 
— such a principle, no holy work éould ever have| Permanent inequalities prevail. Along with 
ss been undertaken orearried on. That a scholar, | unknown aod unused resources, there is needless 
og whose converse is with the imnortals through | poverty, stereotyped dulness and thinness of 
cr the week, should not a'ways be greatly enlight-| life. Doubtless uo state of society is so pictar- 
B= ened or instructed by the discourse of his| esque as one in which broad contrasts are pro- 
el. fellow mortal in the pulpit, is most likely; but he | daced by unequal laws: on one side, a loft 
S may be morally warmed and spiritually quickened | aristocracy ; on the other, a meek and depend. 
- by social worship and communion. ent vassalige. None is so saintly in seeming , 
ly And if be be entire, wanting nothing, so that] as that in which a showy asceticism, accompa 


he does not need the church, all the more the 
church needs him, his sympathy, his fellowship, 












nied with a sentimental devoutness, produces 
faces and costumes which are the delight of 
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artists and the awe of ritualists. And, besides 
the picturesque effect, there is often an ad- 
vantage more substantial. A noble condescen- 
sion in the high, or a tender reverence in the 
low; the loyalty of an implicit faith, or that 
order of graces which flows out of the relations 
of widely contrasted classes of society,—cannot 
be had where the exalted of yesterday are 
brought low to-day, and the low of to-day are 
lifted up to-morrow. Still, justice is the only 
permanent foundation of political or social life. 
All legal or artificial inequalities are curses and 
wrongs. The freest nation, the most equitable 
law, has the surest guaranty of its stability and 
happiness. 

Social emulation is the whip that stirs the 
slothful faculties and drowsy desires of that 
constitutionally idle animal, man. It is to 
this, in great measure, we owe cur swift growth 
in wealth and civilization. No man is willing 
to be poorer, less favored, less respectable than 
his neighbors. He must be as well clothed and 
as well appointed as they; his family must be 
as well dressed and housed as theirs; he will 
not be content with less of educational advan- 
tage or religious privilege, or opportunity of 
literary culture, or faeility of communication 
with the world at large. The railroad system 
of this country, that miracle of energy, wealth, 
and engineering skill, is due but in small part 
to immediate needs of commerce, or hope of 
pecuniary profit. Farmers have mortgaged 


their lands to invest in roads that merely in- 
creased their sense of being in direct relations 
with the eentres of life, and not behind the 
times; and this emulation has on ene and 


sustained enterprises of the most hopeless finan- 
cial charaeter.. Take the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road, for example,—running directly across 
the bed of numerous torrents, or laid in rocky 
troughs, or raised on huge embankments, or 
lifted on stilted tressels,—here having an ex- 
tensive bridge, there diving into a tunnel bored 
through a granite mountain.* Contemplating 
the yoverty of the region and the costliness of 
the road, one is dumb with wonder at that am- 
bitious rivalry which would not allow Pennsyl- 
vania or New York to frame the only bonds be- 
tween Kast and West, but compelled Maryland 
and Virginia to this herculean and magnificent 
task, at any cost to their resources. In the 
West, social emulation is the great civilizer. 
It bridges the Mississippi; it occupies the 
banks of the Colorado and Columbia ; ‘it earries 
schools, churches, colleges, all the comforts and 

* Sixteen of these tunnels were counted, on a re- 
cent journey, in a few miles. The melting snow, 
followed by a bitter frost, had decked the sides of 
those rocky excavations with frozen stalactites of 
enormous proportions, A fringe of colossal circles 
hung from the opposite walls of the gleaming way, 


and, as the sun got power, melted into noisy cata- 
racis, and echved the thuader of the train. 
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refinements of the oldest parts of this country, 
into the newest Territories and States. Michi- 
gan claims the largest American university, 
most munificent in endowment, and most gen- 
erous in plan. St. Louia is at this hour rebuild- 
ing the largest and most sumptuous hotel in 
the world, destroyed by the recent conflagration ; 
is building an Episcopal church, perhaps the 
costliest on the continent ; has the finest build- 
ing for a Polytechnic Institute to be found in 
America ; the noblest Post-office and City Hall ; 
and has grown in the last thirty years, from 
fourteen thousand inhabitants to upwards of 
two hundred thous nd. Chicago, even more 
energetic and restless, rivals New York in bus- 
tle and stir, and in its vast territorial extent. 
With its elegant churches, its convenient and 
expensive school- houses, it looks in parts like a 
city hundreds of years old; while in other 
parts a mere colleetion of extemporized shanties. 
The best models of New-England schools, with 
the best teachers, are already scattered over 
Michigan, Ohio, I}livois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and California. No Eastern churches that we 


‘have seen are as thoroughly equipped for parish 


uses and religious charities, as are found in 
Illinois, Missouri, and California. The social 
element is so predominant in Western piety, 
that the churches almost uniformly provide for 
every gratification and development of that 
feeling,—some even including arrangements for 
exhibiting tableaux and semi dramatic shows, 
while furnishing all possible accommodation for 
parish parties. The same spirit of emulation 
improves domestic architecture, introducing 
water and gas and side-walks into tho remotest 
towns. A lecturer in a Western village finds 
himself indebted for his flattering audience to 
the attractions of the novel gas-illumination ; 
and, being eagerly solicited to repeat his ad- 
dress in a certain place, presently discovers 
that the anxicty is not to hear him, but simply 
to prevent Oshosk from receiving any privilege 
which Fond du Lac may not enjoy. Frivolous 
as the motive may seem, it is a powerful sprio 
of improvement in our whole new country. It 
first did its work in the East, where town acade- 
mies and turnpikes were built fifty years ago 
under its inspiration ; and is now transferring 
its domains to the West, where it is working 
its miracles of civilization with a rapidity 
and success that no less universal or less im- 
mediate motive could rival. 

But it works for evil too, as well as good. 
The extravagant fashions, the late hours, the 
expensive living, the high prices, travel as fast 
and as far as schools and churches. The fast 
driving, the gold gambling, the gaudy-drioking 
houses, the gift-enterprises and showy weddings, 
the mania for piebald costumes, propagate them- 
selves with telegraphic speed and American uni- 
versality. If at Leavenworth and Omaha we 
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find the newspapers, the gas-works, the paved 
side-walks, the stone fronts, the schools and 
churches of the Eastern eities, we still more 
surely find in their streets the Broadway saloons, 
and on their pavements the identical millinery 
of the metropolis. We find every vice of older 
civilizations blooming with hot-house luxuriance 
out of their fresh soil. The latest fashions 
flourish almost in sight of the désert and the 
buffalo ; snatches of [talian opera or quotations 
from Emerson may be broken short by the whoop 
of the wild [aodian, or the bark of the prairie wolf; 
and at the crossing of the ways we meet just as 
idle, over-dressed, and frivolous young men and 
women as we my see sauntering in the sun of any 
bright afternoon, up and down our city avenues. 

Iu an era in which social emulation is the 
characteristic and unchecked passion, the land- 
marks of reason and piety are lost ia the deluge 
of imitation and rivalry. What is good and 
what is bad spread as by contagion. The com- 


- mon school and the church are borne on the 


same universal tide which floats into every re- 
gion the follies and extravagauces and fashiona- 
ble vices of the day. Relizion is built up io 
stone and mortar with prodigious outlay; while 
its moral and spiritual foundations are uader- 
mined by ribaldry and unseemly jesting about 
all sacred things in the very columns that ad- 
vertise the Suaday topics of the pulpit. The 
mania for hospitals, asylums, and reading-rooms 
spreads like an epidemic, and with it the pas- 
sion for horrible exhibitions, in which the coa- 
tortionist risks his life to amuse ‘the fears and 
thrill the nerves of the spectators; or women 
exhibit their coarse immodesty to the vulgar 
gaze, while people of standing will eagerly ap- 
plaud some lottery scheme, thioly disguised by 
the sacred name of charity.* Microscopic sci- 
ence informs us that two opposite currents run 
in the same slender tubules of the lungs: one 
setting out and carrying off the carbonic acid ; 
the other setting in, charged with pure oxygen, 
death and life thus flowing in the same channel. 
And so it is with the current of social emula- 
tion, with this difference, that the tides here 
mingle, and both run one way. 


* At the time of the drawing of the Crosby Opera- 
house lottery, it was said that hardly a town in the 
Western country was not largely interested in the ex- 
citing scheme. One poor-looking man in the cars 
was heard to speak of having a hundred and seventy 
chances in it. It was talked of more than the recent 
snow-storms, or Southern Reconstruction, or the 
prospects of spring wheat, or the renewal of the 
Canadian treaty, or even the price of lots in theenew 
streets of a city that hopes aud boasts of its ability 
to make New York a second-rate place in a genera- 
tion more. The excitement of a passivg fever would 
have been of no great moral account; if it had not 
iliustrated the immense craving for speculation, the 
terrible gambling propensity, which, in the haste to 
be rich, has led to so much moral debauchery and 
commercial rain. 


One great peril of American society is the 
lack of manly, independent thinking, and in- 
dividual conscience. Personal aspiration gets 
lowered to a popular standard. An average 
and compromised pattern of character is thurst 
on us by a tyrannical, hasty, and unreasoning 
public opinion. Things go by tides and rushes 
and sweeping floods; to colonize California, to 
occupy Colorado and Montana; to drive rail- 
roads over mountain chains, whose bases are 
hot aod sandy, and their summits lost in clouds 
and snows, or across deserts whose borders are 
in different elimates. Already Chicago, by 
superior energy, has managed to secure no 
small portion of the trade due west from St. 
Louis, and naturally belonging to it, which 
that city is now striving to regain, by driving 
her Pacific Railroad to the Kocky Mountains, 
before the northern line shail reach them. If 
we knew all the legislative lobbying; all the 
rash heat and haste; all the efforts to procure 
federal aid to some of those local enterprises ; 
all the hard feeling, the false and treacherous 
bargaining, involved in such emulations,—we 
should see that whatever blessings fullow them, 
as contribution to the opening and settling of 
the country and the increase of its wealth, they 
tend to degrade and demoralize the generation 
that handles them, and to undermine justice, 
fairness and open dealisg.* Is there not, East 
and West, a growing disposition to think suo- 
cess’ the proof of merit, and almost the test of 
right? If a man has public spirit (as it is 
called) ; if he is successful in his schemes, and 
helps forward the external prosperity of his 
community,—he may gamble like a G:rman 
prince, outwit all his contemporaries with his 
sharp practice, and still stand at the head of 
society (so called), and even be found taking 
high ground in regard to the company he keeps, 
so that none but persons of the very highest so- 
cial standing can hope to enjoy his acquaintance : 
and yet hardly a person will be bold enough to 
smile at the gigantic jest, or to rebuke the fan- 
tastic absurdity. 

It is often too easily assumed, that no direct 
rebuke of the popular temper can have any 
effect; that fashion is mightier than conscience 
or tke truth ; that the world will and must have 
its way; that the aspiring heart and the conse- 
erated will must retire into privacy and strict 
sarscinpaingpetanaenaegenetninanannngacinigeniapetiiicemmpidlmiaiaat 

* We lately travelled along the line of a canal in 
Ohio, ia which the neighboring farmers had invested, 
twenty years ago, their little earnings. A railroad 
company, wishing to avoid its rivalry in freighting, 
had lately bought up just enough of the stock of 
the canal to control its direction; and this direction 
had closed the canal, making the stock absolutely 
worthless, and robbing all the smaller holders of tae 
whole value of their property in it. Nobody seemed to 
think itanything buta “ smart” transaction, in which 
cunning and address had triamphed over the sleepy 
trustfuloess of the poor farmers along the line, 
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. prayer and holiness, and in the possibilities of 
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seclusion, if they would indulge their morbid, 
sanctimonious ways. The average life of the 
times says, ‘‘ These are not times for such deli. 
cate moralities ;” and indeed some tender souls 
have been foolish enough to talk of Protestant 
nuoneries and monasteries as the only hope of 
modern piety. 

But this is a cowardly retreat before a power- 
ful, yet ufter all a very vuloerable, and by no 
means unconquerable, enemy. The social emu- 
lation of our people—now coarse, now refined ; 
now avowed, now secret—is a spirit not to be 
exorcised, but to be instructed ; not to be done 
away, but to be purified and restrained. It is 
to be defecated of its taint by the sturdy criti- 
cism of those who still believe in the might of 
truth, the sanctity of goodness, and power of 


a Christian life. Courage, moral courage, is 
the great want of American society. It is 
cowardice among wen and women who know 
Letter; cowardice in the pulpit and the press, 
¢ »wardice in society and on the platform, in the 
home-cirele and in the world, that leaves folly, 
extravagance, and wickedness their unchallenged 
arena. Would that we had a few moral lead- 
ers,—not men aiming at a cheap capital of re- 
ligious repute by becoming extravagant and pro- 
fessional eensors of what they do not under- 
stand, but men of conviction, intelligence, and 
moral standing; who instead of going apart 
and disdainfully leaving the great tide of hu- 
manity to its own course, saving only their feet 
and skirts, would boldly go into the stream, and 
preserve, by wisdom, justice, and piety, the 
eostly freight it bears! The country has too 
much education and too much aspiration, not 
to value, nut to heed, not to follow, better coun- 
sels than it receives. A great heart of courage 
is a real power in the world. <A few genuine 
leaders of public sentiment might greatly change 
the aspect of American society. Our people 
are as apt for what is good as for what is bad. 
Their external circumstances, especially in the 
West, are favorable to large, strong, generous 
views. This tendency is now abused to encour- 
age latitudinarianism of morals, rudeness of 
manners, and laxity of opinion. But, after all, 
the largest and most generous views are really 
the divinest noblest, purest. The great region 
of the West, gigantic in its features, is breeding 
a pbysi¢al race, worthy vo be the shrine of a 
nobler spirit and a grander faith. We believe 
the impurities will settle, the perilous fires 
slacken, the folly abate, under principles vital 
and ever active at the heart of our society. 
But, meanwhile, can a single generation afford 
to wait the gravitation of events? Are we 
willing personally to be only tools spoiled in 
making a civilization which is to be worth 
something a hundred years hence? Individual 
character is the immortal end of our existence ; 
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and only atheists and infidels are prepared to 
build up civilization on the ruins of generations 
whose foliics, vices, and sins are counted on to 
prepare the soil, filling with their refuse the 
deep quagmires which are thus to become the 
foundations of future stableness. 





















“ For to be spiritually minded is life and 


peace.” The constant contemplation of the 
glory of Christ will give rest, satisfaction and 


complacency unto the souls of them who are 
exercised therein. Our minds are apt to be 
filled with a multitude of perplexed thoughts, 
fears, cares, distresses, passions and lusts, which 
make various impressions on the mind; but 
where the soul is fixed in its thoughts and con- 
templations, it will be brought into, and kept, 
in a holy, serene, spiritual frame.— Owen. 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATB 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 2. 
AMBLESIDE, 7th mo., 1866. 

That we are really here enjoying all the de- 
lights of this superb lake and mountain scenery, 
seems so strange, that I shall have to put myself 
into communication with some of you good folks 
at home to be able to think of it as a fact; and 
perhaps in briefly recapitulating our movements 
for the past few days, and remembering how we 
came to this charming region, I may gradually 
realize that it is not merely adream. Since my 
last, we have been to Stoke upon Trent. On 
entering this black and dismal town, devoted 
almost entirely to potteries, we observed every- 
where the royal standard floating overhead. 
This was explained by the information that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were at that mo- 
ment inspecting the show rooms of the different 
estaJishments. We started off for a glimpse of 
their Royal Highnesses, and sueceeded in ob- 
taining it, and united in the verdict that the 
Princess was a very lovely-locking lady, but 
that a crowd of English workingmen, with 
their wives and daughters, contained about as 
many ill-favored specimens of humanity as we 
had ever before seen collected. The occasion of 
their presence at this time was the laying of the 
corner-stone of an Infirmary by his Royal High- 
ness. In the afternoon we had a delightful ride 
among the shady manors, lanes and blossoming 
hedges, where we saw more beautiful wild flow- 
ers than we had met with anywhere since leav- 
ing Cornwall. There we had only the early 
spring flowers, though in a profusion and va- 
riety we never bad seen before, while here in 
Staffordshire, wild roses and honeysuckles, and 
all sorts of lovely things besides, made the 
hedges one sheet of bloom, and filled the air 
with a fragrance that was perfectly delicious. I 
wish you could enjoy some of these charming 
drives. They are so delightful. The wild flow- 
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ers alone are a perfect feast, and the road sides, 
and even between the railroad tracks in some 
sections, are like a perpetual garden. Wild 
pansies are constantly peeping up in clusters, 
and the most luxuriant spikes of foxglove here 
spring up between the rocks and flaunt their 
gay blossoms in the most extravagant manner 
possible. We have seen patches of twenty or 
thirty feet in length covered thickly with it, 
while the ivy seems perfectly irrepressible— 
ruoning over the ground, twisting itself into 
the hedges and climbiog up the trees, and hang- 
ing over low stone walls, and creeping up high 
ones, and mantling over everything that would 
be, without it, ugly or unsightly, until one might 
almost think that it “enjoys the very air it 
breathes,” and could not in any way be pre- 
vented from doing so. One of the varieties has 
a tiny leaf, not much larger than that of the 
Kenilworth Ivy. I remember seeing at Kew 
Gardens a collection of the different kinds, com- 
prising a great number of every size and kind, 
all of which I suppose grow freely and luxuri- 
antly throughout England. Our delightful 
drive was lengthened out till after we had 
watched the sun go down at half past eight 
o’clock, and the next afternoon we drove to 
Trentham Park, which we were allowed to en- 
ter, and passing slowly through it, we had a 
full opportunity of enjoying its many and varied 
beauties. It is indeed a lordly and magnificent 
domain, comprising altogether more than a 
thousand acres “of hill and dale, and wood and 
lawn and stream,” while the river Trent, wind- 
ing through the midst, forms a lake of upwards 
of eighty acres in extent. This is only one of 
the Duke of Sutherland’s princely abodes. We 
hear he has three or four others, besides his 
London house. I do not know that the others 
are in the same style of grandeur, but it seems 
to me it must take a vast amount of poverty and 
wretchedness to counterbalance the luxury and 
splendor of the life of this one noble Duke.— 
Next morning we left for the lakes; arrived 
about four, P. M., at Windermere, after passing 
through a great deal of delightful scenery ; 
during the last two hours it was grand and pic- 
turesque, but the mist hung so heavy over the 
distant mountains, as almost to obscure them. 
Oar hotel here was beautifully situated near the 
Lake, and after dining we had a splendid drive 
to Troutbeck, a very romantic mountaio stream. 
The road was a continued series of exquisite 
views, in every variety of the picturesque and 
lovely, but the mist still circumscribed the more 
distant prospect. Returning, we passed through 
a part of the valley, composed entirely of taste- 
ful villas, surrounded in some instances by ex- 
tensive grounds and flowers—flowers every- 
where. The roses are now in their full beauty, 
aud wherever we go we see cottages and even 













































the most humble cabins literally covered with 


them, in the most luxuriant state of perfection. 

Next morning, we set off in an open carriage for 

a circuitous drive to Ambleside, during which 

we stopped at Grassmere, and visited the tomb 

of Wordsworth, and the little chureh he used 

to attend, said to be niné hundred years old ; 

and surely it is the most quaint and curious of 
all the old buildings we have seen. Here, too, 

is a tablet to the memory of the Poet, immedi- 

ately over the family pew. We had also a 

view of Dove’s Nest, the cottage where Mrs. 

Hemans once passed a summer, and it looked 

indeed as though it might be a fitting home 
for such a spirit. On our return, we alight- 
ed from the carriage and walked a short dis- 
tance to Rydal Mount, once the home of Words- 
worth; but unfortunately the public are now 
excluded from the grounds, in consequence 
of some recent abuse; and the house was 
very imperfectly seen from without, though 
from the slight glimpses we could obtain, we 
were quite able to imagine it all it is deseribed— 
“a perfect bower of roses and ivy.” We were 
back again at Ambleside by five o'clock, and 
after a short rest, set off for a walk to Stock 
Gylt Force, a picturesque little waterfall, not 
far from the hotel, and then through the vil- 
laze, beautiful, like everything else, and to bed, 
literally before the twilight was gone, at half 
past ten o’clock. Next morning, we were ready 
for another day equally delightful, driving to 
Paterdale, seventeen miles and back, over the 
Kirkstone Pass, on the top of which stands the 
highest inhabited house in England, fourteen 
hundred and eighty feet above the ocean, where 
we enjoyed the most magnificent views of real 
mountain scenery we have yet had. To de- 
scribe such prospects, is, for me, utterly out of 
the question, when I feel, as I now do, how far 
the very best descriptions fall short of the reali- 
ty. We were prepared to find a great deal to 
admire and enjoy ‘among the Lakes,” but what 
we expected seems as nothing in comparison 
with what we have found, and every excursion 
shows us something more charming than the 
last. I think some of us had felt just a little 
afraid that our “ Ideal” had been too high, and 


that the ground rendered classic by having been 
the home of Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and 
Southey, and De Quincy, and Mrs. Hemans and 
Harriet Martineau, would be found, after all, to 
be very much like the ground everywhere else 
on the surface of this sublunary earth, but I 
must honestly confess it is not so. There cer- 
tainly dwells a charm about these glorious hills 
and “tarns” quite distinct from that of their 
poetical associations, or, perhaps, it is the po- 
etry itself, that so pervades the very atmosphere 
as to make all things appear, even to the most 
prosaic eye, bright and lovely, and different 
from the ordinary seeming of “this dull spot 
that men call earth.” Still we cannot always 
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escape even here the sober certainties of real 
life, as we were forced to admit on our returo 
from the Paterdale drive; for before we had 
reached the summit of the mountain, we were 
overtaken by a storm of wind and rain which 
effectually put a stop'to all further prospects 
for the present. Next day we again took our 
carriage, and drove through the same lovely 
scenes to this place—about eighteen miles. The 
town is close to the shores of Derwent Water, 
one of the smallest but most lovely of all the 
lakes, and the view of the entire valley, as 4t 
bursts upon you in descending the hill, is won- 
derfully beautiful. We bave not yet seen much 
of the place, or its surroundings, but expect to 
drive to the Falls of Lodore, and some other 
points of interest, and will then leave for Edin. 
burg and the Scottish lakes, which we are told 
are finer even than.these. That is hard to be- 
lieve ; for it seems to me there never could be 
anything more charming than the scenery we 
have been feasting on for the past week. We 
have, to be sure, made one terrible discovery 
about the pretty picturesque little cottages. 
The windows are frequently large, and almost 
universally filled with flowering plants, and we 
often wondered to see them closely shut, even 
in the hottest weather; but we found that one 
little pane of gla-s upon hinges was all the open- 
ing of which they were capable, and that this 
poor loop-hole afforded the only ventilation, not 
only for the poor imprisoned flowers, but for the 
more miserable human inmates, condemned to 
breathe such an atmosphere. It is a mystery 
to me, how the poorer classes can have health ; 
but if they are as robust as they seem, it must 
be attributed to their active habits, and being 
much in the open air. 
(To be continued.) 
THE PATH OF SAFETY. 

The darkest day in any man’s earthly career 
is that wherein he first fancies that there is 
some easier way of gaining a dollar than by 
squarely earning it. No matter whether he 
acquire it by beggary, by theft, or any fashion 
of gambling, that man is fearfully demoralized 
who, looking at the dollar in his palm, says, 
‘That came easier than if I had earned it by 
honest labor.” He has lost the clew to his way 
through this moral labyrinth and must henceforth 
wander as chance may dictate. ‘To his distort- 
ed apprehension, the universe has become a 
gaming-table, and life a succession of ventures 
on the red or on the black. His prospects of 
winning thereat, in the long run, are miserable 
enough. 

I am pained fo hear any one say of the wisest 
and best man living, “‘I pin my faith to bim. 
Tam sure he can never go wrong.” My friend! 
you have right to repose implicit faith in God 
alone! Man is frail, at best, and he who was 


upright and noble yesterday, may prove false 
and unworthy to morrow. Cling to truth and 
justice, though all the world should desert and 
decry them. Give your conscience eyes, and 
never fear that it wil) mislead you. Others 
may be richer in knowledge and wisdom than 
you ; but a pure and lofty soul has no earthly 
superior, and should recognize none. Hold 
fast to whatsoever is righteous; and whatever 
clouds may for the moment inwrap you and in- 
tercept the smile of heaven, never be so infidel 
as to dvubt that the path of virtue is the only 
way of safety—the only way that leads to perfect 
and enduring peace.— Greeley. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1867. 


Famity Recorps.—It was an object of so- 
licitude with the early settlers of this country, 
especially Friends, to preserve accurate records 
of births, marriages, and deaths, and fitting 
memoirs of worthy lives, not only for the obvi- 
ous utility of these records in establishing the 
titles to real estate and the due succession of 
property, but because of the important bearing 
of family histories upon the character of the 
young. In this way the examples of the wor- 
thy and excellent are prolonged and enshrined 
among the valued mementoes of the family for 
generations. 

We have no sympathy with an assumed su- 
periority founded on birth or ancestry, fhough 
it may be doubted if this is not far more wor- 
thy of respect than the false assumptions based 
upon wealth, which are apt to pass current with 
the vain and thoughtless. 


It is a matter of experience with many that 
to have descended from the wise and good is no 
mean incentive toa high standard of wisdom 
and goodness, and it is always cause of regret 
when, through neglect of parents to keep the 
subject before their children, these grow up 
in ignorance of their ancestry. These remarks 
are suggested by the perusal of two pamphlets, 
printed in Delaware Co., Pa., for private circu- 
lation, entitled, ‘‘ Thomas and Margaret Min- 
chell, who came from England to Pennsylvania 
in 1682, and their early descendants, to which 
are added some accounts of Griffith Owen and 
descendants for a like period, by one of the 
sixth generation ;” and “ The Salkeld family of 
Pennsylvania, from Juhn, who emigrated in 
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1705, to the fourth generation as far as known, 
by a descendant.” 

It is feared that many private family records, 
and even some belonging to Monthly Meetings, 
are lost and destroyed from being retained in 
manuscripts, while large numbers of descendants 
would be glad to contribute toward their pres 
ervation in a more permanent form. These 
histories when preserved become starting points 
for more extended family records in.the future, 
and may ultimately become so general as 
greatly to aid the labors of the biographer 
and historian, while, in some cases, they add 
to the strength of the family tie. 


<oanciensitliiinatiadin 

Notice to Suspscripers.—The recent ir- 
regularities in the reception of our paper have 
been owing to an unusual freshet in the Schuyl- 
kill River which occasioned an overflow of the 
water-wheels at Fairmount, and rendered it im- 
portant to observe economy in the use of water, 
until the obstruction shall be removed. 

This restriction has prevented the printing 
press with which we are connected, in com- 
mon ‘with others, from perfurming its usual 
amount of business. 


= + tee + 


Diep, at his residence in Ledyard, Caynga Co., 

N. Y., on the 28th of Sixth month, 1867, Daxig, 
Sisson, aged 64 years and 10 months. He was a 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, and much be- 
loved and esteemed. His disease, which was a very 
lingering and painful one, be bore with much equa- 
nimity and cheerfulness, evincing the truth of the 
Scripture declaration, “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” 
, on the 5th of Eighth month, 1867, at the 
residence of Wm. Cocks, Mary Bitts, widow of the 
late Thos. Bills, and dangbter of Wm. and Susanna 
Webster, aged 77 years and 5 months; a member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting, N. Y. ; 

—, at Sandy Spring, Moatgomery Co., Md., on 
the 6th inst., after a short illness, Repecca N., wife 
of Pennell Palmer, in the 64th year of her age. 

——, at his residence in Willistown, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 15th of Eighth month, 1867, Ricnarp 
Maris, in the 78th year of his age; an exemplary 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Brookfield, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 19th 
of Eighth month, 1867, Saran, widow of Jobn Pax- 
son, in her 86th year; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 








The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 9th 
mo. 6th, at 34 o’clock, at Race St. Mo Meeting Room. 

Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 
aah allie 


“When a gloom falls upon us, it may be we 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


To the- Editors : 

Among the advertisements in your paper, I 
observe one of a new school called The Stan- 
more School for Girls. 

From my knowledge of the Principal and 
Assistants engaged, I feel assured that there 
will be an effort on their part to render the In- 
stitution worthy the confidence of Friends and 
others. 

The circulars inform that the school is pro- 
vided with a good collection of philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, a cabinet of mineralogi- 
cal and geological specimens, a mounted skele- 
ten, anatomical plates, and other modern aids to 
the acquirement of knowledge. 

Lectures will also be delivered weekly on 
Natural Science, History ard General Literature, 
by William Henry Farquhar and Henry C. Hal- 
lowell. The locality is healthy, and its sur- 
roundings are favorable to the best social influ- 


ences. '- 
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AN OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM. 


We fiud in a London paper an account of an 
odd custom «hich has prevailed for more than a 
hundred years in the extensive range of mours 
in Derbyshire, Cheshire and Yorkshire—the 
annual summer meeting of the shepherds, bring- 
ing with them the sheep that have strayed into 
their flocks, and restoring them to their right- 
ful owners. Every 20th of July the meetings 
are held, and as they are entirely different from 
any other gatherings, and have not hitherto 
been described, a notice of the last may not be 
out of place. The appointed place for assem- 
bling was the Salters-brook turopike-road, dis- 
tant rather more than two miles from the Dun- 
ford Bridge station on the Manchester, Shef- 
field and Lincolnshire Railway, and ata point 
bear where the three counties meet. On walking 
from the station across the moor the turnpike- 
road was reached, and then, after a long march 
up hill, a sharp angle of the road brought the 
visitor into the midst of a colony of dogs, num- 
bering from eighty to one hundred, nearly all 
fine specimens of the sheep-dog breed. They 
were playing, quarreling, and a few were have- 
ing ‘a quiet round” to themselves. Not far 
from them were their owners, each with a long 
stick, by which the shepherd indicates to his 
dog in many instances what he is required to 
do. After partaking of a good dinner, the men, 
with their dogs, proceeded to a large yard, in 
which there were about one hundred sheep 
which had strayed away. Each animal was ex- 
amined and claimed by certain marks and indi- 
cativns, the dogs occasionally appearing to rec- 
ognize some of the truants. In the course of 
half an hour, with the exception of two or three, 


have entered into the cloud that will give its |all the animals had found their way back to 


gentle showers to refresh and strengthen us.” , their lawful owners, and shortly after the shep- 
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herds, with their dogs and found sheep, departe i 
for their respective stations, miles distant and 
far apart, most of them not to meet again for 
months, or until they once more assembled, 
bringing with them the lost ones and claiming 
their own truants. 










































From the Boston Transcript. 
THE GARDEN AND THE FARM. 
A PLEA FOR THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


We desire to call attention to this most hum- 
ble, and at the same time most useful depart- 
ment of horticulture. We are satisfied that 
our rural districts are suffering from not appre- 
ciatiog the value of a good vegetable garden. 
We should suppose that in the country, where 
land is cheap, vegetables and fruits would 
abound ; but the truth is, the citizen is far more 
highly favored in this respect than the coun- 
tryman. In the neighborhood of cities and 
large villages, market-gardeners give their at- 
tention to these things: the garden is managed 
with skill, and a great variety and abundance 
of vegetables are raised, which are furnished 
to the citizens, much to their comfort and 
health. But, with the great mass of our farm- 
ers, the garden is considered as a nuisance, an 
interruption to the great business of the farm ; 
and consequently their families are treated 
with meat and potato one day, and potato and 
meat the next, and so on through the year, with 
an occasional interruption of two or three 
merees of peas, corn and beans in the summer, 
and some cabbages, turnips, and possibly onions, 
in winter. Economy, health aud comfort de- 
mand that our farming population should give 
more attention to the raising of culinary vege- 
tables. A good garden will contribute largely to 
the support of a family. Man was not made to 
live by meat and potatoes alone. Every pro- 
duction of the garden is good, and should be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving. Americans have a 
strangely carniverous tendency. An English 
laborer is satisfied with his daily ration of bread 
and cheese, washed down with a mug of ale; 
and is grateful for a joint of meat for his Sun- 
day dinner. The French and German laborers 
also live largely on their vegetable soups; and 
are delighted if they can obtain a hock bone to 
give a flavor to their soup, and furnish the oily 
matter in which the vegetables are deficient. 
But we in America must have our meat at least 
twice a day, and very generally three times; 
and the meat is by no means a mere relish, but 
forms a principle constituent of the meal. The 
habit was doubtless introduced when meat was 
abundant and comparatively cheap; and, once 
introduced, it continued, though the price has 
doubled and trebled. ‘ 























































































































































































































should constitute the main bulk of our food. 
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In the summer, especially, the juicy, cooling 
vegetable, rather than the inflammatory meat, 





The unvitiated appetite clamors for fruit and 
vegetables during the warm season ; and it is 
only by the force of habit that so many are con- 
tent to live without them. The acid fruits and 
vegetables serve to counteract the bilious ten- 
dency of the summer; and, were the habit 
once formed of eating more vegetables and less 
meat, better health and longer life would be the 
consequence. We have made a breakfast of 
bread and stewed tomato, and uniformly felt a 
clearer head and lither muscle than when we 
had breakfasted on betfsteak with its bile-pro- 
ducing gravy. 


We commend the vegetable garden eepecially 


to our farming community, by whom we fear it 
is less valued than by our village mechanics. 
The farmers, accustomed to their broad acres 
and cultivators and corn hoes, think it a putter- 
ing business to attend toa garden; and as a 
consequence, potatoes, corn, hay and oats abound 
for the sustenance of the-barn-stock, but the 
minor wants of the family are unsupplied. So 
far as our observation goes, not half of the farm- 
ers have an asparagus bed, and have little idea 
that, from a square rod of land, a daily dish of 
this most delicious vegetable may be furnished 
to an ordinary family from the Ist of May to 
the Ist of July. The impression prevails with 
them that some little spot must be fenced in as 
a permanent garden. 
fence is an eyesore in the landscape, an unneces- 
sary expense, and greatly hinders the economi- 
cal cultivation of the garden. Abolish the fence, 
and horse-power can be employed in the gar- 
den as well as in the field. The currant bushes, 
the asparagus, sage and other perennials need 
a permanent location ; but most of the vegeta- 
bles thrive best on newly-inverted soil; and, 
with nu fence to move, the main garden may 
be changed by the farmer at pleasure, and beets, 
parsnips and strawberries cultivated in long 
rows by horse-power, the same as in the field. 
Such a mode of culture takes awav the petit 
look of the fenced garden, and greatly dimin- 
ishes the expense.— Alexander Hyde, in Ameri- 
can Journal of Horticulture. 


This isa mistake. The 





Six JAPANESE YourTus, who are studying 
at Monson, Mass., have been offered facilities 
for travelling during the summer vacation, and 
have declined toaccept them for the following rea- 
sons: First—-Diligent and unremitting study of 
the language is our first and most important 
business in order to qualify us to travel to the 
best advantage. We are not yet sufficiently 
able to ask intelligible questions and to receive 
the proper explanations. Secondly—It is more 
agreeable to spend the summer in the shade 
and quiet of these secluded hills than to en- 
counter the heat, noise, dust and cinders of 
travel. Thirdly—We have had travel enough 
for one year in coming all the way from Japan. 
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THE UPRIGHT SOUL. 
BY J. H. PERKINS. 

Late to our town there came a maid, 
A noble woman, true and pure, 
Who, in the little while she stayed, 

Wrought works that shall endure. 
It was not any thing she said— 
It was not any thing she did; 
It was the movement of her head— 
The lifting of ber lid. 

Her little motions when she spoke, 
The presence of an upright soul, 
The living light that frem her broke, 

It was the perfect whole. 
We saw it in her floating hair, 

We saw it in her laughing eye ; 
For. every lock and feature there 

Wrought works that cannot die. 
For she to many spirits gave 

A reverence for the true, the pure, 
The perfect,—that has power to save, 

And make the doubting sure. 


She passed—she went to other lands, 
She knew not of the work she did; 
The wondrous product of her hands, 
From her is ever hid. 
Forever, did I say? O, no! 
The time must come when she will look 
Upon her pilgrimage below, 
And find it in God’s book. 
That as she trod her path aright, 
Power from her very garments stole; 
For such is the mysterious might 
God grants the upright soul, 
A deed, a word, our careless rest, 
A simple thought, a common feeling, 
If He be present in the breast, 
Has from Him powers of healing. 


_— S08 


COMING PLEASURES. 
Shadow-leaves of rugged elms, 
_Throwa on cool green meadow-plants : 
Light beyond, and flowered realms, 
Passing bees’ deep organ-chant. 
Plumes of air that touch the cheek 
Like a rose, as soft and brief; 
Happy thoughts that need not speak, 
Lapped in rest and love’s belief. 
Rippling streams by sun and shade, 
Golden-meshed, or amber deep ; 
Song of bird, and tinkling blade, 
Where the distant corn they reap. 
Such an honr is coming sweet, 
Banishing the anxious frowo— 
Fanning ache and trouble’s heat— 
Bringing heavenly angels down. 
———————<9 
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THE INFLUENCE OF STEAM. 

All those yet referred to are but the interior 
circles of the influences already perceptible 
from the disturbing action of this one new 
force. It does not confine itself to nationalizing 
each several race, but it cosmopolizes vations. 
This result is more noticable in Europe than ia 
America. Since 1530 all the world travels.— 
Already the whole Caucasian race looks alike 
and talks alike, and is rapidly growing to live 
alike and to think alike. We mix and mingle, 
until there is no strangeness left. Those of 
middle life yet remember Paris aod London ia 
the days of the diligence and the stage coach ; 
many of them have scen it in the present year 
of grace, and such at least realize a change.— 
As to Rome, she has come directly within the 
influence of railroads only within the last six 
vears. Did the world ever before witness a 
revolution so complete? The mushroow cities 
of America,.in their very brick and mortar,— 
in the architecture of their buildings and the 
age of their walls,—are the same in appearance, 
and just as ancient, as modern London or Paris. 
We dream of England as old; we dwell upon 
the descriptions of English humorists, and pic- 
ture to ourselves the quaint rambling inns and 
familiar streets of Dickens,—the haunts of Dr. 
Johnson and of Boswell,—the spots made fa- 
miliar by Irving and-his great progenitor, who 
showed old Sir Roger the sights of the town; 
we insensibly associate with modero London, in 
childish fancy, the familiar scenes of Eoglish 
literature, from Prince Hal and Jack Falstaff at 
the Boar’s Head Inn to Mr. Pickwick snuffing 
the morning air in Goswell street. We still go 
to the city rather expecting to find the quaint- 
ness we imagine; at any rate, we do not look 
for what we left behind us in America. Pro- 
bably some of this quaintness did linger about 
London until within a’few years. But though 
1829 did not work all its changes at once, the 
old and quaint went out with the stage coaches. 
To day we might as well look for traces of the 
Indians on Boston Common, or of the renowned 
Wouter Van Twiller on Manhattan Island.— 
London is, in all essentials but size, like Bos- 
ton ; Paris, like New York. Paris and London 
have yielded to the new influence, and are giv- 
ing up their distinctive characteristics, to be- 
come the stereotyped railroad centres of the fu- 

























It is a living ministry that begets a living 
people ; and by a living ministry, at first, we were 
reached and turned to the truth. It isa living 
Ministry that will still be acceptable to the 
church, and serviceable to its members. It is 
an excellent virtue in ministers, a seal and con- 
firmation of their ministry, to be found in the 
practice of that which they preach to others; 
such ean in boldness say with the apostle, “ Be 
ye followers of us as we follow Christ.”—Zzv- 
tract from the Testimony concerning John Banks. 






‘ture. Rome, thanks tu the Papacy, has resist- 


ew the revolution a little longer; and there 
travellers can yet taste some of the old novelty 
and sesthetic enjoyment of travel. There one 
can yet dwell a moment with the past, and en- 
joy an iostant’s forgetfulness of the wearying 
march of progress. But even there the shrill 
scream of the steam-whistle breaks the silence 
of the Campagna, and the steam-engine has 
possession of the palace of the Cenci. All this, 


too, is but the beginning. It is at most but the 
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chaege of a single half-century. What, then, 
may not the same influence accomplish in the 
eternal course of the future? Judging from 
accomplished results, how can the whole world 
avoid being cosmopolized ? 

At home, too, we notice similar change.— 
Within the last twenty years, the old New Eng- 
land country town and its inhabitants have 
equally disappeared. The revolutions of these | 
few years have swept away the last vestiges of 
colonial thoughts and persons. Who that has | 
ever lived in a New England country town does 


German until so few years ago. Since 1830 the 
nations are woven together by the network of 
iron, and all thoughts and results of thought 
are in common. The same problems perplex 
at once the whole world, and from every quar- 
ter light floods in upon their solution. This 
very question of the relation between commu- 
nities and their railroad systems is now pre- 
senting itself to all the nations at once, and the 
best svlution will result from common expe- 
rience. The law of competition is brought to 
bear on national thought. But increased com- 









not remember its old quiet and dulness. its in- | muuication has not alone quickened and inten- 
dustry, and the slow, steady growth of its pros- | sified thought—it has revolutionized its pro- 
perity, the steadiness of its inhabitants? Inthe 'cess. The great feature of the future, if the 
village church and the village street you seemed present view of the influences of the agents at 
to see more gray heads than now, aud more rev- | work is correct, will be the rapid uprising of 
erence was paid them. In the country, you met numerous new communities. Of all such com- 
a class of men now wholly gone, dull, solid, el- | munities questioning is a leading characteristic. 
derly men, men of some property and few ideas, | They have neither faith in, nor reverence for 


















































—the legitimate descendants of the Knglish 
broad-acted squires. They were the country 
geutry—the men who went up to the General 
Court, and had been members of the Governor’s 
Council ; they were men of formal manners and 
of formal dress,—-men who remembered Gover- 
nor Hancock, and had a certain trace of his 
manners. To-day this class is as extinct as the 
dodo. Railroads have abolished them and their 
dress and their manners,—they have abolished 
the very houses they dwelt in. The race of 
hereditary gentry has gone forever, and the 
race of hereditary business-men has usurped its 
place. 
the men of to-day will accomplish vast results, 


Shrewd, anxious, eager, over-worked, | 


that which is old. On the contrary, with them 
age is prima facie evidence of badness, and they 
love novelty for novelty’s sake. This mental 
inclination will ultimately apply the last test to 
truth, for error has its full chance and is sure 
of a trial. The burden of proof seems likely to 
be shifted from the innovator to the cousei- 
vator. Inthe rising passion for change, the 
question seems likely to be, not, Is the proposed 
innovation an improvement? but, Is the exist- 
ing condition certainly better than that pro- 
posed ?—North American Review. 





ORIGIN OF THE FLOATING 


THE ATLANTIC. 


ICEBERGS IN 












































and immensely accelerate the development of} The valleys of Greeuland ure all filled with 
the race. They represent the railroad, as the glaciers, of which some have an enormous extent. 
earlier type did the stage-coach. Whether the ‘They are always in motion, gliding downward 
existing type is as happy as the extinct, is a like rivers of nearly solid matter, which have 
question yet to be decided. | their outlet in the sea, only their motion is ex- 

The same phenomena are witnessed in the ceedingly slow, not exceeding about 100 feet for 
regions of thought. It is bolder than of yore. the whole summer season. The lower extremi- 
It exerts its influence with a speed and force ties of these glaciers, reaching the ocean, are 
equally accelerated. The newspaper press is buoyed up bythe deep water, and then are broken 
the great engine of modern education, and off from the rest of the mass, when they slowly 



















































































that press, obeyiog the laws of gravitation, is 
everywhere centralized,—the rays of light once 
seattered are concentrated into one all-power- 
ful focus. To-day’s metropolitan newspaper, 
printed by a steam press, is whirled three hun- 
dred miles away by a steam-engice before the 


, drift away to the south. 
‘an extent of several miles, and are really moun- 


| tains of ice—icebergs—of which abvut seven- 


They sometimes have 


eighths is in the water and less than ope-eighth 
| exposed above the surface. These floating ice- 
| mountains often carry enormous blocks of rock, 


day’s last evening edition is in the hands of the; torn from the mountain side along which they 


carrier. The local press is day by day fightivg 
a losing cause with diminished courage, while 
the metropolitan press drives it out of circula- 
tion and draws from it its brain. Thought 
draws to intellectual centres as trade draws to 
commercial .centres, and all our railroad cen- 
tres. Thoughts are quickly exchanged, and act 
upon each other. Nations can no longer, 
except wilfully, persist in national blunders. 
Literatures can no longer lie hid as did the 





have moved, and drop those rocks when and 
‘where the iceberg is finally lost. In this way . 
| geologists explain how boalders and erratic rocks 
; happen to be found where there are no similar 
formations—namely, by icebergs, ata time before 
the present surface of the continents were up- 
heaved from the depths of the occan. It is 
known that this is one of Agassiz’s favorite theo- 
ries; be supposes that the whole earth was cov- 
. ered with glaciers. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE RECENT RAINS. 


The facts ewbodied in the following state- 
ment are so valuablé for future reference that 
the compiler of the “ Reviews of the Weather,” 
&e., furnished monthly for the Inteliigencer, 
herewith forwards it for publication in advance 
of his regular review, in order to avoid making 
a single article too lengthy : J. M. E. 

8th mo. 23d, 1867. 


“The rain which fell on the 15th inst. was 
the heaviest that has visited this city for the 
last fifty years, the record kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital showing the unprecedented 
large amount of 6-680 inches.’ The next heavi- 
est rain within the last half. century was in 
September, 1838, when the gauge showed 
6-011 inches to have fallen, which has not | 
been exceeded until the present visitation. 

The pluriamater at the Hospital is kept ac- 
curately and regularly, and its records date 
back every day to the year 1824. 

In addition to this they have the records for | 
some twenty years preceding that date, kept | 
by a Mr. Lagrue, of Spring Mills, of Montgom- 
ery county, who took an interest in meterologi- 
cal and thermometrical matters, and al:hough | 
his records are not vouched for as strictly au- 
thentic, yet much confidence is placed in and 
respect held for them. 


$$ LLL 


The total amount of rain which fell during! 


ee Oe ee ee ae oe | which I am about to speak lies off the north 


was 14-850, exceeding anything on the record 
for a corresponding period of time. 

Of the entire month thus far there were only 
five days clear of rain, viz:—the 4th, 5th, 
1lth, 12th and 13th insts. Some, in their de- 
sire to exaggerate, charge’ the month of July 


with having been also unusually showery | 


and dampening to mortals; but this is a mis- 
take, as, during that month there were only 
nine rainy days, averaging 23%7—quite a 
moderate return as compared with this good 
Kighth month, 1867. ‘ 

Of the rainy days we have had this month 


‘the record shows the amount to @ave fallen, 


respeciively, as follows : 


Biliwnssesosaseeene 1-OBS | Deh... ccccccscoceese 112 
i nitbinndcinotins 403 | 1Oth.......... cee 115 
RT GBD | LGEB...ccccccsccceese 526 
6th Seecese cc ececces 400 | L5th.............00 6680 
Tisinneuan sonnets 1910 | 16th................ °100 
Ti iisiviitinn: shmatie 1-785 | 17 th......ccceseccee 185 


making, as we said, in all, 14.850. 


For the information of our readers, who take 
an interest in such comparative matters, we 
will add that the amount of average rain which 
fell each month, and year, since January 1, 


1864, according to ombrometrical register, was 
as follows :— 





1864, 1865. 1866. 1867. 
January...... 1-705 « 3610 3:145 1.702 
February..... °551 5-825 6°615 3 892 
March......... 5°170 4.710 2-150 5-465 
Se csscieal 3795 * 2-830 2.930 1-810 
May.....ecseees 8-685 7-210 4680 7.320 
FANE secesse- vo 2°345 4750 2°960 11-025 
July...ccc.coces 3:770 2:970 2 520 2 387 
August........ 1°920 3°770 2-181 14-850 
September...7°165 7960 8.705 = (less 13 
October ...... 1:820 3:050 4.145 days.) 
November....3.930 3-960 1.760 
December....5°145 5-610 3-465 








Total .....46 001 56500 45-256 

It will be observed that the next greatest 
quantity to the present month, falling in any 
one month, was last June, and the greatest 
quantity on any given day herein was on the 
17th of that month, the amount being 4390 
inches.” 


ee 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
GREEN TURTLE CAY. 

Some thousands of miles across the Atlantic, 
you come to several green islands, of different 
size and shape. They are not situated off the 
stormy and inclement coasts of Newfoundland 
or Labrador, but far away to the south, where 
the cocoa-nut tree ripens its fruit, where the 
most luscious pine-apples exhale their delicious 


| fragrance, and where the humming-bird finds a 


congenial home, with a flower-garden to ramble 
through, and honey-dew to sip. These islands, 
the smaller of which are called Cays, are situa- 
ted just off the coast of Florida. The one of 


coast of the large island of Abaco, which being 
almost uninhabited, is very slightly cultivated. 

The smaller island of Green Turtle Cay has 
been settled for, I suppose, about fifty years, 
and has a population of about a thousand. It 
is five or six miles long, scarcely anywhere ex- 
ceeds half a mile in width; is covered nearly 
all over with dense bush; bas a fine natural 
harbor, protected from all winds ; and is itself 
defended to a considerable extent by reefs of 
rock, which stem the heavy seas as they come 
rolling over the North Atlantic. In addition 
to the harbor just mentioned, there are two con- 
siderable inlets or sounds at each extremity of 
the island, which run in a longitudinal direction, 
each of them from half a mile toa mile in length. 

Situated in nearly twenty-six of north lati- 
tude, the island enjoys a very mild winter cli- 
mate, while its summer is oppressively hot. 
The means of support and occupation which 
the islanders in this obscure spot possess, are 
not so limited as might be supposed; and, 
in fact, with a little fresh blood direct from 
England or America, a good deal wight be 
made of the place and neighborhood. There 
is abundance of fish in the neighboring seas; 
and the weather being almost always fine, and 
the sea calm, the occupation of fishing can be 
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pursued at all times of the year There are 
also lobsters, craw-fish, crabs, and occasionally 
most delicious turtle. There are no oysters. 
Prawns, which are caught in such plenty in In 
dia, and form the basis of that finest of all 
dishes, prawncurry, are not found in the Baha- 
mas. ‘They appear, however, on the coast of 
the Windward Islands. 

Lobsters are caught in a peculiar manner. 
They are found in plenty along the side of the 
inlets, which penetrate the Cays. A boat is 
towed along the mangrove bushes which line 
the margin of the sounds, as they are called. 
One man is armed with a two-pronged spear ; 
& water-glass is used to examine the bottom of 
the sea ; and when a lobster is seen, he is sa. 
luted with the prongs, and hauled on board. 
When the tide is low, numbers are easily 
speared. Turtle is caught in a similar mas- 
ner, but without the use of the water-glass. 

Besides fishing, however, there is a far more 
profitable occupation, in which nearly every 
one on the island can take part. About fifty 
miles north-west, there is a splendid sponging- 
ground, and several times a year, boats proceed 
to this spot, and return after a few weeks, each 
bost bringing perhaps from three hundred to 
five hundred dozen of sponges. These are sent 
to Nassau, and sold to the merchants, so that a 
considerable sum of money is periodically di- 
vided among the islanders, from a source which 
scarcely any other part of the world is in pos- 
session of. I have been informed that Nassau 
receives thirty thousand pounds a year from this 
trade. 

The water-glass is absolutely neceesary 
in collecting sponges, which often grow ata 
considerable depth. A pole, from ten to twenty 
or thirty feet long, with a double claw fastened 
to the end of it, is let down to the root of the 
sponge, which is torn from the rock. The na- 
tives pretend this is very bard -work: proba- 
bly, however, it would not compare with plough- 
ing or other of our agricultural operations. The 
sponges, when collected, are found" to be ten- 
anted by the worm, as it is called, and must 
therefore be placed in the sun, to allow the 
animal to die. Afterwards, they are well 
washed in water, until all the animal matter is 
got rid of, and the bad smell dissipated, when 
they are brought tomarket. A bead of sponges 
of about a dozen or more may be bought for 
three shillings on the island of Green Turtle 
Cay. 

These two branches of trade, with what the 
soil itself can yield—namely, bananas, sweet- 
potatoes, and perhaps Indian corn—might be 
eupposed to be quite sufficient for the support of 
the inhabitants, who consist of men of Euro- 
pean and Afrigan origin, with a few of a mixed 
race. 




























In addition, however, to these sources of 
livelihood, the inhabitants can, all of them if 
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they like, grow oranges for the New York mar- 
ket. 
produce; besides which government land is 
often occupied and cultivated without having 
been bought at all, or any rent being paid. A 
negro of my acquaintance told me that he oc- 
cupied in this way a small plot of land of about 
an acre or two, on which last summer, with the 
help of his son, he grew three thousand six 
hundred pine-apples, for which he received 
thirty pounds. 
island of Abaco, which the people usually call 
the Main. 
only two or three miles of delightfully calm 
and clear water. 
quired so much money for a few weeks’ work, 
took, I believe, a long rest; in fact with the 
help of fish and molluses, of which there is great 
plenty, he had no necessity to work any more 
for that year. 


The land is cheap, and there is no tax on 


This plot of ground is on the 
It is separated from the Cay by 


My black friend, having ac- 


Fruit is very cheap: one hundred limes were 


offered me for sixpence, a few months ago, 
Pine-apples are abundant, and the finest in fla- 
vor I ever tasted. The pine-apples are plucked 
before they are quite ripe, and shipped for New 
York, which port they reach in perhaps eight 
or ten days. 
to a dealer, who soon finds purchasers for them. 
The oranges come later in the season ; they are 
plucked green, and ripen during the voyage. 


There they are immediately sold 


There are two or three fruits on this island 


which I have not seen in other parts of the 
world ; one of these is the alligator pear, which 
is of the shape of an English one, and grows 
on a small tree. 
is very nice for breakfast in hot weather, when 
it is eaten with pepper and salt. 
those fruits for which one acquires a liking in 
a short time. 


It is not much of a fruit, but 
It is one of 


It is only in season in the sum- 


mer. The sapadello is another fruit which is 


not fouud in any part of India that I am ac- 
quainted with. This is a very nice fruit, and 


resembles bread-pudding, but is very sweet. 
There areso many reefsand ledges, sounds and 
sandbanks, in this part of the world, that wrecks 
are considered a regular source of income, and 
the most psofitable of all. In fact, although I 
resided on the island scarcely six months, there 
were not less than seven wrecks within reach 
of our boats. The share for salvage which the 
natives obtain is about half the value of the 
goods saved; moreover, these being sold by 
auction in the town, the inhabitants are able to 
purchase at a cheap rate many of the neces- 
saries and even luxuries of life. In incidentally 
alluding to the subject of wrecking, I approach 
a topic of great importance to the real and per- 
manent welfare of the Bahama Islands. It is 
a matter which has engaged the serious atten- 
tion of the present governor, who is most lauda- 
bly desirous of substituting some other occupa- 
tion more in accordance with the true interests of 
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the inhabitants, than the precarious and de- 
moralizing trade of wrecking; and the gains 
from which are at times so great as to deprive ; 
the natives of the necessary stimulus to those | 


. industrial pursuits which their social wants ia- 


culeate. The certainty of the occurrence of a 
shipwreck sooner or-later,; naturally diverts the 
miod from the subject of horticulture, which | 
ought to engage their attention. The tempta- 
tion also to theft is very great, and too often 
yielded to. Numerous, however, as are the 
moral objections to the practice in question, not 
less so are the difficulties which stand in the} 
way of its reform. 

There are several light-houses scattered over 
the Bahamas, and no doubt many more are re- 
quired. Still it should be borne in mind that, 
to make them thoroughly efficient, the keepers 
should be placed beyond the temptation of aj 
bribe. A salary of eighty poundsa year, with 
rations for one individual, is sadly insufficient 
for such a purpose. When residing in that 
part of the world, L accidentally heard of a 
keeper who, in spite of the severe ecosomy in- 
evitable with such a salary, contrived both to 
drink champagne and amass a fortune of several 
hundred pounds. One is reminded, in short, of 
the Frenchman’s stone broth, which proved so 
delicious a repast. 

In spite of the advantages enjoyed by the 
natives of the island, there is no accumulation 
of wealth, as a general rule, by the negro popu- 
lation. They are improvident, and very de- 
ficient in regard to the payment of their debts. 
I confess I have formed the opinion, that a 
country inhabited by a negro peasantry. would 
bear a very unfavorable comparison with one 
peopled by men of European race, unless, in- 
deed, a prolonged moral culture under civilized 
institutions should develop a much more ele- 
vated character in future generations. 

One of the greatest evils connected with 
Green Turtle Cay is the painful uncertainty of 
communication. European letters are received 
at Nassau once a month by the mail from New 
York, and there they wiil remain for ten or 
twenty days, when at length, after patience is 
worn out from repeated disappointment, a 
schooner is seen approaching the island, the 
letters arrive, but cannot be answered until 
another mail has come from New York. The 
natives of the place, however, care very littte 
for this uncertain communication, as they have 
no friends in Kurope, and are not given to 
epistolary correspondence. They find amuse- 
ment in their boats and schooners, and their 
daily round of occupation. 

At Green Turtle Cay I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the humming-bird. His power 
of wing is wonderful. Yon are puzzled to de- 
cide whether the marvellous little creature is 
perched on some small twig, or standing in the 


air, so still is he, whilst his wings are working 
with tremendous rapidity. Suddenly, he will 
tumble two or three feet down, and instantly be 
suspended in midair, his wings giving forth 
their monotonous hum. Then approaching a 
flower, he inserts his long bill, still standing in 
the air, and having extracted its sweets, darts 
off in another direction. 

In the beginning of February, another pleas- 
ing visitor makes his appearance—the mocking- 
bird arrives. His song is something like that 
of the thrush. The natives of the Cay, how- 
ever, do not appear to pay any regard to such 
visitants ; all their interests centres in the sea; 
and the cry of ‘A wreck!” will send every 
mao running to his boat. 

But the ocean has here attractions of another 
kind. The Bahamas are celebrated for their 
shells. Some very fine ones are occasionally 
found on this isiand, which entirely put to shame 
anything of the kind which is found on the 
coasts of India or England. A week’s sojourn 
on the Cay, if they could be suddenly transported 
there, would be an immense treat to the fre- 
quenters of Scarborough or Brighton. The va- 
riety of bushes (some in flower), ferns, &c., 
would affurd amusement to those of horticul- 
tural tastes; while the gyrations of the hum- 
ming-bird, of which there are several species, 
would be a perpetual source of delight both to 
old and young. What a never-ending source 
of interest would be offered by that great treas- 
ure-store, the sea! What untiring pedestrians 
would circumambulate its shores! How perse- 
vering would be the idolaters of the little 
shrines, with their doorways of pearl, and their 
sculptured ornaments, fabricated by the crea- 
tures of these clear green waters. 


SPANISH HERMITS AND NUNS. 


Lady Herbert, in her “‘ Impressions of Spain,” 
gives an account of her visit to the hermitage 
in the Sierra Morena. There are at present 
seventeen hermits, all gentlemen, and many of 
high birth and large fortune. “They never 
see each other but at mass and in choir, or 
speak but once a month.” The cabin of each 
recluse is fitted with “a bed composed of three 
boards, with a sheepskin and a pillow of straw ; 
the rest of the furniture consisted of a crucifix, a 
jug of water, a terrible discipline with iron 
points,” and an Essay on Christian Perfection. 
‘No linen is allowed, or stockings. They are 
not permitted to possess anything. They keep 
a perpetual fast on beans and lentils, only on 
high days being allowed fish. They are not 
allowed to write or receive letters, or to go into 
one another’s cells, or to go out of the enclosure, 
except once a month, when they may walk in 
the mouctains round, which they generally do 
together, reciting litanies. Seven hours of each 
day must be given to prayer, and they take the 
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discipline twice a week.’’? Twice a week—that 
is, they lacerate their backs with an iron-pointed 
scourge. *‘The cold in winter is intense, and 
they are not allowed any fires.”’ In the convent 
of St. Theresa, at Seville, an equally rigorous 
system is kept up by the nuns. “They keep 
up a perpetual fast, living chiefly on the dried 
cabala, or stockfish, and only on festivals al- 
lowing themselves eggs and milk. They have 
no beds, only a hard matress; this, with an iron 
lamp, a pitcher of water, a crucifix, and a dis- 
cipline, constitute the only furniture in each cell. 
They are allowed no linen except in sickness, 
They are rarely allowed to go out in the corridor, 
in the sun, to warm themselves. Their house is 
like a cellar, cold and damp, and they have no 
fires. Even at recreation they are not allowed 
to sit, except on the floor. They have only five 
hours’ sleep. They see absolutely no one, re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion through a slit in 
the wall. The English lady was tke first per- 
son they had seen face to face, or with lifted 
veils, for twelve years.” At chapel they are 
not allowed to see the altar. Lady Herbert, nev- 
ertheless, asks, “‘ Why is it that convents of 
this nature are so repugnant to English taste?” 
—Lvening Bulletin. 


Heart Reticion.—Religion is, in an emi- 
nent degree, the science of the heart, and he 
who does not receive it in his heart, studies it to 
very little purpose. Every Christian ought, 
therefore, to study with the heart as well as 
with the head; letting light and heat increase 
with an equal progression, and mutually assist 
each other.— Schimmellpenninck. 





—_———-.+6 
ITEMS. 
It appears from the records of the Smithsonian 
Institute that the entire fall of rain by the late 
storm was nearly six inches. 


The successful completion of the cable connecting 
Florida and Cuba affords great cause for congratu- 
lation. It places the United States in close commu- 
nication with a country with which it bas most in- 
timate and important business relations. Messages 
are said to be successfully passing through this 
cable. The broken end was recovered on August 
18th, afier several days of unsuccessful grappling, 
and the cable was immediately spliced and the con- 
nection made perfect. It will be opened to the pub- 
lic in a short time. 


By a new Anglo-American treaty, the postage be- 
tween England and the United States will speedily 
be reduced one-half. It is now twenty-four cents 
upon a half-ounce letter, and this is to be cut down 
to twelve cents. It was partly promised (by the 
Duke of Montrose, Postmaster General of England, 
when placing the postal treaty before the House of 
Lords,) that, whenever circumstances permitted, a 
still further reduetion would be agreed to by the 
British Government. This means in the event of 
the revenue not suffering by the change. As for 
that, we suspect that the increased number of letters 
will more than make up all deficiencies. There is 
hope, too, of a daily mail from Europe. 


The colored people of Delaware being denied par- 
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ticipation in the benefits of the public-school system 
of that State, fourteen schools have been established 
through the aid of various associations, supported 
in part by the contributions of the parents of the 
pupils. The average number enrolled is about 730, 
and, during tLe coming autumn and winter months, 
this will probably be increased from 1,000 to 1,200. 
The same eugerness to learn which has been exhibited 
throughout the South, bas been displayed in Dela- 
ware, accompanied in some districts with even 
greater opposition from a portion of the white popu- 
lation. 

Statistics of the colored schools in Virginia show 
that nearly 17,000 scholars are enrolled, the annual 
expense of whose teaching will be about $100,000. 
In Richmond 3,000 colored pupils receive instruction 

from 43 teachers, some of the latter being also col- 
ored. The scholars are regular in attendance, eager 
to learn, faithful to the requirements of the schools, 
and give good promise of becoming intelligent and 
worthy citizeus. 

The Washington Union reports the discovery, be- 
low the Great Falls of the Potomac, within fifteen 
miles of Washington, by Prof. T. C. Raffinson, of 
Copenbagen, of a Runic inscription, which records 
the death of an Iceland woman named Suasa, who 
died in the year 1057, of the Christian era. Frag- 
ments of teeth, bronze trinkets, coins, and other cu- 

eee things, have been exhumed from the grave. 
The discovery appears to prove conclusively that 
the Northmen were long in advance of Columbus fn 
their explorations upon this continent. A scientific 
report, in reference to this discovery, will be looked 
for with great interest. Jd 


An Omaha correspondent of the Chicago Republj- 
| can writes concerning the recent attack on a traid ~ 
the Union Pacific Railway, as follows: 
“The way the thing looks now, it does not appegr 
i that the redskins did this business, but the whi - 
skins did. The scalping was certainly not done .py 
Indians—so mep who understand the business say, 
A redskin would not be apt to leave the scalp behind 
—he would rather lose his own—thbat of itself is 4 
little evidence; but what makes it almost sure is the 
fact that the scalp of the man who is still living, and 
in a fair way to recovery, by the way—is not taken 
in the Indian style. An Indian is never known to 
take the whole top of the head for his scalp, but 
merely a couple of inches from the crown of the 
head ; and, besides, they generally take it off neatly, 
while this was done io a very bungling manner. 
Some persons (and I must say I am one of the num- 
ber) think there were no Indians concerned ; but 
Omaha and all these Western towns are bound to 
have an Indian war if possible, and their constant 
cry is extermination. Now, this late attack serves 
first rate to bring Eastern people to their side of the 
guestion, provided they keep under a few of the facts. 
Several trains on Eastern and Sonthbern railways 
have been thrown from the track before now, the 
cars robbed, and sometimes destroyed. This bas 
been done inside of two years. There being no In- 
dians then to throw the blame upon, it was at once 
charged rightly to thieves and bighway robbers ; and 
it is very natural to suppose that the same class of 
beings will do the same kind of work here, if that 
class is here to do it. And it is not denied, but read- 
ily admitted, that towns such as Julesburg, and 
others not so fag away, are more than balf peopled 
by roughs. Andthber thing, every time there is a ru- 
mor.of un Indian attack anywhere, it is telegrapbed 
East as a fact; but when, a few hours later, it proves 
to be entirely untrue, the telegraph does not carry 
the correction.” 


















































